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This, the ‘‘prize” of the trapshooting fraternity, 
is staged each year at Harolds Gun Club and 
attracts the world’s most noted trap and skeet 
shooters. Harolds Gun Club, open the year 
around, also features many other top shooting 
events. 


Highlighted by Harolds Club’s Labor Day Cross Country 
Trophy Dash from Clearwater, Florida to Reno, the 
National Air Races are the most thrill-packed racing 
event in the West, featuring four days of dare-devil 
aerial competition. 
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In Reno throughout 65 
such name stars as Nancy 
Wilson, Trini Lopez, Anna 
Maria Alberghetti and 
Frankie Laine will topline 
in Harolds famous 7th Floor 
Fun Room. Harolds seven 
floors of fun also offer de- 
lightful dining and cocktail 
facilities including the in- 
timate Silver Dollar Room 
featuring continuous lounge 
entertainment, convenient 
nearby parking for over 
1,000 cars, and the warm- 
est welcome in the West. 


This annual championship event, which brings 
together the nation’s top bronc busters, ropers 
and riders to the Washoe County Fairgrounds, 
is one of the richest, most colorful and excit- 
ing attractions on the American rodeo circuit 
today. 













The National Seniors Open will be played over Reno’s 
two fine championship golf courses. Scheduled to tee 
off in this, one of the richest Seniors Open of all time, 
are such golfing greats as Sam Snead, Ben Hogan, 
Jimmy Demaret and two-time Seniors Open winner, 
E. J. “Dutch” Harrison. 


For further information on these events and others, write: Manager, Reno Chamber of Commerce, P. 0. Box 2109, Reno, Nevada. 


PLEASE SEND ME ADDITIONAL INFORMATION ON THE FOLLOWING EVENTS WHICH | HAVE CHECKED BELOW: 





Address 
State. 
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FRONT COVER 


Joel McCrea, Hollywood 

actor turned Nevada rancher, 
grooms Sandy, six-year-old 
quarter horse, at his ranch in 
Ruby Valley. For more 

about McCrea and his Ruby 
neighbors, see the story on page 4. 
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STARS 





on tHE NEVADA nor1zon 


LAKE TAHOE 
HARRAH’S—South Shore Room: 


Kay Starr with Jim “Gomer Pyle” 
Nabors, April 29-May 12. 


Stateline Lounge: 


Earl Grant, Big Beats, Lillian Briggs, 
Joe Maize, Marty O’Conlon, April 
29-May 19. Billy Eckstine, Judy 
Lynn, Jack Ross, Rocky Rockwell, 
May 20-June 7. 





HARVEY’S—Pavilion of Stars: 


Louis Jordan & The Tympani Five, 
May 4-May 17. Shecky Greene, May 
18-May 30. Ink Spots, May 18-May 
30. Esquivel, June 2-July 8; Pete 
Barbutti, June 2-June 17. Gaylord & 
Holiday, June 18-July 24. Fats 
Domino, June 25-July 8. 


Theatre Lounge: 


Esquires, May 1-13, June 14-23. 
Tabby & The Cats, May 1-20, June 
4-13. Dick Haymes, Jr., May 14- 
June 3. Rene Paulo, May 21-June 3. 
Ginny Greer & The Gallions, June 
4-July 8. Frank Fanelli, June 4- 
June 24. 


Top of the Wheel: 
Orrin Tucker Orchestra, April 1- 


June 23. Murray Arnold Orchestra, 
June 24-Aug. 30. 


LAS VEGAS 


CASTAWAYS 


Lili St.Cyr, Hank Henry, “Happy 


Go Lucky” with Jack Larson, Sparky 
Kay, Danny Jacobs, Barry Ashton’s 
Uncover Girls. 


DESERT INN 


“Hello America,” exciting musical 
panorama. 


DUNES 


“Casino de Paris.”’starring Line 
Renaud of Paris, produced and 
directed by Frederic Apcar. 





FLAMINGO 


Mitzi Gaynor, May 13. Juliet Prowse, 
Myron Cohen, June 10-July 7. 


MINT 

“Hong Kong Scandals” and ‘““Toni 
and The Tempest” plus Watusi 
Dancers. 


RIVIERA 


Eddie Fisher, May 3-June 14. 
Dinah Shore, June 14-July 12. 


SAHARA 
Phil Silvers, May 18-June 14. 
STARDUST 


Fifth Edition “Lido de Paris.” 


THUNDERBIRD 


“Ziegfeld Follies Revue” with 
Sue Carson. Adults only. 


TROPICANA 

“All New 1965 Folies Bergere.” 
RENO— SPARKS 

GOLDEN 


Barry Ashton’s “French 
Quarter Carnival.” 


HAROLDS CLUB—Fun Room: 


Nancy Wilson, May 4-May 16. Bob 
Crosby, Fabulous Echoes, Half 
Brothers, May 18-May 30. Diahan 
Carroll, June 1-June 13. Frankie 
Laine, June 15-June 27. Jerry Vale, 
July 13-July 25. 





HARRAH’S—Reno Lounge: 
Billy Eckstine, April 29-May 19. 
Jerry Colonna, April 29-May 19. 


Earl Grant, May 20-June 2. 
Jimmy Wakely, May 20-June 9. 


HOLIDAY 
Charles Gould and His Satin Strings. 
MAPES 


Al Bello, Watusi Show in May. 
Diplomats, April 8-July 15. 


NUGGET (Sparks) 


Lorne Greene, with Back Porch 
Majority, April 29-May 16. Jimmy 
Durante, May 17-June 2. 

Mitch Miller, June 3-30. 
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million 
visitors 
can't be wrong! 
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vacation state of the union 





More visitors in 1964 than Florida or Washington, D.C. 


By leaps and bounds, Nevada is becoming ‘“Vacationland, 


U.S.A.” . . . fun-in-the-sun and relaxation spot of the nation! FAST BECOMING THE COUNTRY’S 
Over twenty million visitors in the past year discovered why. NO. 1 CONVENTION STATE, TOO! 
For, in addition to a sunny year-around climate, Nevada is famous The country’s fastest growing vacation 
for its climate of carefree enjoyment . . . unmatched scenic out- state is on its way to becoming its fore- 
doors, snow and water skiing, golfing, riding . . . or the rare most convention state, too. Never before, 
excitement of world-renowned resort centers . . . nowhere more so many ideal facilities, or so many per- 
amply provided than in Nevada. fect convention conditions. 


for information write to DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT [! CARSON CITY (] NEVADA 




















“Uncle Billy’ Rogers was probably 
the first rancher to shake a fist at 
Washington, D. C., from Ruby Valley. 
That was in 1859, a few years after 
gold-fevered soldiers on an Indian 
foray panned tiny garnets from a 
tumbling mountain stream and, see- 
ing them glow in the sunlight, named 
the escarpment rising above them the 
Ruby Mountains. 

When William (Uncle Billy) Rog- 















ers, a Kentuckian contemporary of 
Davy Crockett, was commissioned to 
locate a reservation for the Shoshone, 
he scouted most of Utah Territory 
before pinpointing Ruby Valley. 
From far off Washington, Uncle 
Sam’s Indian Agency promptly re- 
jected the site as too barren to sup- 
port the Indians. Nettled, the fron- 
tiersman built a log cabin trading 
post in south Ruby, taught the In- 


dians to plow, and planted an acreage 
of grain that yielded so bountifully 
that whether or not Uncle Sam was 
impressed, his soldiers were. As their 
enlistments ended, those eastern farm 
boys, itchy heels assuaged by service 
in the Mexican War, a fling in Cali- 
fornia’s gold fields, policing the In- 
dian-plagued Overland trail, hustled 
up the valley from Camp Ruby to 
stake homestead claims. They settled 
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By Jean McElrath 





to stay and today there is a fifth gen- 
eration of some of those families in 
the valley. 

No descendant of Col. J. B. Moore 
is among them, but he left an anec- 
dotal legacy. Moore was once com- 
mander of Ft. Ruby at the valley’s 
southern end, and valley folk relish 
telling how he planted hominy and 
split peas, hoping for generous har- 
vests. But they also tell with wry 
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This is Ruby Valley, the sweeping view south. Past Pearl Peak ran the Pony Express. 





The stone building (left) is still called the old Jasper place 
after an early settler long gone from the valley. 

A lush field of wild grass beyond the pole fence awaits 
haying. Above, the picturesque old school, now in 

silent retirement. 








appreciation how the Colonel sold to 
the Army at a “good price” the grain 
he raised and harvested with soldier 
labor on land he took up while still 
commanding officer at the fort. 

Shortly after the bachelor colonel 
retired to become a gentleman farm- 
er, the Overland Mail Stage and Tele- 
graph Company established a farm so 
productive that 300 men were needed 
to harvest the grain, potato, beet and 
turnip crops which supplied all the 
thousands of horses and mules and 
hundreds of men working for the 
company from California to Missouri. 
Ira D. Wines, an Indianian of diver- 
sified talent, whose brother, Leonard, 
was agent for the Overland Company, 
managed the farm. It was a teeming 
village with its hotel, store, post 
office, stables, blacksmithy, corrals, 
dwellings and grist mill. The hun- 
dreds of horses, mules and oxen held 
at the farm supplied stage and mail 
coaches and the wagon freight trains 
that lumbered along what was one of 
the West’s busiest highways in 1865. 

In this period of less than a decade, 
red and white men were still wary 
strangers and there were tales of 
massacre and vengeance as grimly 
dramatic as any in the West. Up toa 
hundred men were stationed at Camp 
Ruby, and officers’ wives, going visit- 
ing in Army coaches with soldiers 
handling the double spans of sleek 
Army mules, unsettled settlers’ wives. 
Valley gossip centered on the fort’s 
AWOL soldiers, sadistic officers, a 
soldier’s rumored discovery of “pure 
quill” silver in a south Ruby canyon. 
There was speculation about the fate 
of the soldiers who went to explore 
the mysterious lakes in the caverns 
under Pear] Peak. 

The Overland trail did not immed- 
iately become just another dusty 
country road when Central Pacific’s 
little wood-burners began chuffing im- 
portantly along the steel trail, 90 
miles north. The Pony Express sta- 
tion closed after the railroad was 
completed and Camp Ruby was aban- 
doned in 1869, but great freight 
wagons still jolted along the Overland 
with supplies for burgeoning south- 
ern gold and silver camps. 

Ruby, part of a string of valleys 
merging one into another from Can- 
ada to Mexico, grazed thousands of 
Texas longhorns and wild horses. Cow 
outfits grew sensitive about calves 
wearing one brand, chasing after cows 
wearing another; about cattle and 
horses apparently gone permanently 
AWOL. Flaring feuds attracted rus- 
_ tlers whose skills with rope, gun and 


running iron were for hire. Come 
cold weather, one could winter com- 
fortably by subtracting a few fat ani- 
mals from the outfit he worked for 
and drifting them south to mining 
camp butchers who paid gold for 
hamburger on the hoof, no questions 
asked. Rumor said a syndicate of 
horse thieves moved stolen nags 
through the long valleys, for sale in 
far away places. One rancher claimed 
he saw a thousand brands, some from 
Ruby, on horses held in southern 
Nevada’s Pahranagat Valley. 

The Shoshone, now part of the 
valley economy, could trade a 50- 
pound bag of pinenuts for a 50-pound 
sack of flour at the Overland ranch 
store, but with Ira D. Wines presid- 
ing as owner, it took a cunning Indian 





to beg, borrow and steal enough 
vanilla extract to throw a real Happy. 
The autumn fandango brought Sho- 
shone from northeastern Nevada, 
Idaho and Utah, to the green mead- 
ows below the Overland for a week of 
dancing, gossip, story telling and 
’round-the-clock gambling. The store 
hummed with sales of bright silk 
scarves, bolts of calico, knives and 
beads, but until stick and poker 
games cleaned their pockets, the 
heaviest demand was for fresh beef. 

Until smallpox mowed through the 
tribe in 1895, one or more Shoshone 
families lived on every ranch, often 
adopting the ranchers’ surnames as 
their own. White brothers tagged the 
bucks with such Christian descrip- 
tives as Whiskey Jim, Mound Valley 
George, Kill-Horse Charlie, and 
Squint-Eye Billy Shakespeare. Led 
by Muchach, respected Temoke tribal 


The stone-cutting skill of a 
pioneer Italian settler is evi- 
denced in many buildings in 
the valley. This one stands near 
Joel McCrea’s main gate. 


Ruby Valley Photos by 
Adrian Atwater 


























Sally serves lunch to her husband, Ray Gardner, who uses the 
Flying G brand because he pilots his own plane. 





Willard Gardner, bachelor grandson of an early valley rancher, lives 
in this sturdy brick house, once a hotel. Below, Howard and Eloise 
McQueary raise registered Herefords at the Vaughn ranch. 
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chief, they rode and roped with skilled 
grace, rode fence-line and helped 
with haying. Their squaws, more 
prosaically labeled Mattie, Jennie, or 
Nellie, herded children, helped with 
housework, laundered with scrub- 
boards and elbow grease, or ironed 
with the range heated “Sad” iron.... 
all day for “bifty cents.” 

Today’s job-minded Shoshone 
equals his white brothers in pay and 
usually runs mechanized ranch equip- 
ment with equal nonchalance. Shin- 
ing, modern electrical appliances are 
status symbols in Indian homes, even 
those without electricity. Indian fam- 
ilies still cultivate government trust 
lands at the old Indian village site, 
just north of Overland Ranch, now 
owned by a grandson of Ira D. 

“Frank Temoke can do more to put 
out the blaze from an overdose of fire 
water than the sheriff,” valley resi- 
dents say of the present chief, noting 
that his word is law for his tribe in 
government and land matters. With 
a chuckle, his white neighbors add in 
tribute, ‘“He can decide, and make the 
warring braves believe, to whom the 
squaws belong.” 

Probably not since the time Ruby 
Valley was settled have Americans 
been as restless as today, but in this 
era of shift and change Ruby has a 
uniqueness of stability. Descendants 
of early comers, other than the 
Temokes, keep such names as Gard- 
ner, Wines, Smith, Wright, Griswold, 
Myers, Sharp, Krenka, Duval, Vau- 
ghn, and Murphy green in the valley. 
They cherish a century’s worth of 
valley anecdote and legend and keep 
alive traditions of hospitality and 
united community effort. 

When the 36-party, hand-cranked 
old telephone line jangles along its 
70-mile length with a summer range 
fire call, valleyites drop all else to 
bring the menace under control. 
Every man, including visitors, is 
conscriptable. Women take over the 
errand-running pickups and produce 
mounds of sandwiches and dough- 
nuts, gallons of coffee. From polio 
shots to politics, they go all out, and 
once raised $4,500 in a day which, 
with some volunteer labor, built the 
community hall on the “Buckle D” 
ranch. 

Yet, Ruby is not an isolated pocket 
behind the mountains. Valley ranch- 
ers enthusiastically helped to pay for 
the medical center in Wells, the near- 








est large town, which serves all of 
northeastern Elko County. 

Roger Smith, grandson of another 
pioneer and currently president of 
the Nevada State Cattle Association, 
is not the first from Ruby to hold this 
office. And, Lourinda Wines who, with 
her son, Calvin, manages the Buckle 
D, once Colonel Moore’s spread, is 
the national president of the Ameri- 
can CowBelles, dedicated to the pro- 
motion of beef. Like many another 
ranch wife, Mrs. Wines came to the 
valley to teach school. 

That wider circle, and the valley’s 
individuality are reflected also in 
politics. When Elko County was or- 
ganized in 1869, its first senator in 
the state legislature was Col. Moore, 
a Republican in a bastion of Demo- 
crats. In 1964, Ruby’s 80 registered 
voters checked in solidly as Republi- 
cans, though Elko County and Ne- 
vada were voting overwhelmingly 
Democratic. Over the years, Ruby 
has produced numerous assembly- 
men, state senators, a _ lieutenant 
governor who completed a deceased 
governor’s term, district attorneys, 
county commissioners, a _ district 
judge. 

But the valley’s real business is 
centered on the blocky red-coated, 


white-faced Herefords that replaced . 


the longhorns and the rangy black 
Angus that more recently grazed in 
Ruby meadows. Pampering them 
keeps valley ranchers tied to the hay 
fields dawn to dark, in summer 
months putting up the single crop of 
wild hay and sometimes two of al- 
falfa. They have not dared neglect 

















Lourinda Wines came to 
Ruby to teach school over 
40 years ago. She is now 
the busy manager of the 
Buckle D ranch and presi- 
dent of the American 
CowBelles. The “new” 
house, above, was built in 
1908. Co-manager of the 
ranch is her son, Calvin, 
who swings a mean 
pitchfork (below). 
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VALLEY'S 
V.LP. 


Joel McCrea may bea — 
newcomer, but the oldtimers like 
the way he runs his place. 


The “Lutz Place’ Joel McCrea bought 
five years ago is a bonny spot in the upper 
end of the valley that nestles against north- 
east Nevada's cloud snagging Rubys. It is 
also a 17-hour jaunt from his southern 
California headquarters, which prompts 
friends, unlike Frances, his wife, and their 
nine-year-old Peter, to ask, “Why don’t 
you get a plane?” 

“T like plenty of room for my gear, and 
I like to visit friends along the road,” he 
offers in defense of his 1962 pickup, add- 
ing that he has nothing against planes or 
yachts for recreation. “I just like the pick- 
up and the ranch.” 

“He doesn’t act like an actor,” his Ruby 
neighbors say when they happen to remem- 
ber that he is an internationally known 
film star. They take it for granted that if 
Joel’s in the valley, he and his ranch fore- 
man, Walt Collyer, will be on hand for any 
community fing — from fighting a range 
fire to weaning calves. 

In Ruby Valley, as in most Nevada 
ranching communities, working the cattle, 
branding, dehorning, vaccinating, and dip- 
ping, are cooperative efforts. Riding a cow- 
wise roping pony, McCrea is just another 
dusty, sweating “hand,” in Levis, stock- 
men’s boots and broadbrimmed stetson, 
wielding rope, branding iron or veteri- 
narians’ tools. His mounts are thorough- 
breds, products of the country. 

“They're mountain and winter-wise,” he 
explains, “toughened so they don’t panic in 
rough country or weather.’ He smiles, 
remembering the first Apaloosa he bought 


from Raymond Gardner, a neighbor 21 


miles down the road. 

“T asked if the horse would buck with 
me....I’m past appreciating that kind of 
workout,” McCrea says, recalling that he 
wasn’t entirely reassured by the rancher’s 
easy, “Sure, he’s gentle. I ride him.” 

“Raymond could ride any horse,’ Joel 
is positive, and adds that the Apaloosa 
proved his friend an equally fine trainer. 

Horses have been a part of McCrea’s 
life since childhood. Born in Hollywood's 
back yard, when farming was that com- 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 15 








Actor Joel McCrea, who owns the former Lutz place, is respected 
by his neighbors as a “savvy” ranch operator. Joel spends as 

much time as possible in the valley and thrives on the ranch 
routine—here he chats with three young neighbor boys, checks 
the mail, and (right) inspects his cow-wise saddle horses. 





THE RANCHERS OF RUBY VALLEY 


that harvest since that infamous 
“white winter” of 1889-90 wiped out 
90 percent of Nevada’s livestock. 
Busy or not, there’s always time 
for neighborliness. Ruby families 
love to recall a neighborly incident 
that took place years ago when Joe 
Tognini, who formerly owned the old 
Ft. Ruby ranch, allowed as how he 
needed a cat. The following week the 
mail stage stopped and the driver 
began unloading. “Thirty cats!” re- 
calls Joe with a twinkle, still appreci- 


ating the “thoughtfulness” that led 
his neighbors all down the valley, 
each to send him a cat. 

Friendly too is the big safety pin 
fastened to the outside of each mail 
sack. Notes and small packages pin- 
ned there by the ranch wife will be 
delivered to neighbors by the stage 
driver, and grocery lists delivered to 
a Wells merchant. 

The craggy mountains, storing 
snow water that is money in the bank 
to ranchers, have been less generous 











with mineral treasures. The lead-zine 
mines at Battle Creek, Noonday and 
Harrison Pass also show copper, 
silver and gold, in tantalizing traces. 
Strangers like to imagine that Battle 
Creek was named for some old Indian 
fracas, but insiders will tell you it 
was a pitched battle between two 
ranchers using shovel handles, who 
disagreed over water distribution. 
What the Rubys do yield, besides 
some of Nevada’s most ruggedly 
beautiful scenery, is sport and mys- 
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“The most beautiful scene ever,’ a rancher’s wife calls it. “A sky so blue it can’t be true’’ 
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tery. Among the peaks, like jewels in 
Tiffany settings, are more than 20 
sky lakes. Where mountain sheep 
nimble-footed around those peaks a 
century ago, mule-tail deer pick their 
way today. Occasionally a mountain 
lion, like a tawny shadow, slips along 
a deer trail. 

The lakes under Pear] Peak, where 
Cave Creek emerges, remain a mys- 
tery, as does the lost “quill silver” 
mine and the whereabouts of a cave 
once shown to Raymond Gardner by 
an old Indian, Bronco Charlie. Bronco 
Charlie said the cave, which had 
Indian picture writing on the walls 
and ended in a terrifying drop-off 
into blackness, belonged to little men 
who drove all the sheep off the moun- 
tains into the cave and over the drop- 
off to provide food for Indians who 
had gone to the Happy Hunting 
Ground. 

And that is Ruby Valley, a blend 
of yesterday and today, with the old 
Overland trail still roughly rutted 
along its floor and white jet trails 
penciling across the blue sky over- 
head. 
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Another valley landmark, the old south Ruby schoolhouse. 
Built more than 85 years ago, it has also served as a 

home, a saloon and now, a hunting cabin at Slim and Marion 
Saxton’s Rock House refresher, famous for Marion’s 
home-cooked meals, Below, Sally Gardner lends a hand. 
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Summer’s challenge—haying. John Temoke, above, 
pauses for a drink. He is a Shoshone, brother of 
the present chief. Right, Lyle McQuery, 11, in 

his summer “‘stetson:’ Below, a green crescendo of 
hay—the stacking operation at the Buckle D. 

















THE 
VALLEY'S 
V.LP. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10 


munity’s big industry, he was handling 
horses, driving teams as a farm hand, 
when he was eleven years old. 

Of Scottish descent, Joel displayed a 
Scot’s canniness in setting up his Ruby 
operation. He not only purchased Nevada 
horses for his Nevada ranch, he resisted 
the temptation to make any basic changes 
in the ranch buildings that he repaired or 
remodeled. “This was strange country to 
me. I could have made bad mistakes,” he 
reflects. “Besides, I like them the way they 
are,” he says of the log and stone buildings 
nestled in their grove of old cottonwoods. 
ol ey afilee 

“When they see those creeks tumbling 
full of water out of the mountains, and 
those green meadows, they know why I 
chose Ruby Valley,’ Joel says of friends 
who wonder during the long desert drive. 
And, of his near 5,000 acres, with their 
grazing cattle and horses, he says simply, 
“T wish I'd found it twenty years ago.” 





Marion Saxton, postmaster for 
more than 20 years, and her 
miniature quonset-shaped post 
office in a cool valley setting. 


























SIERRA NEVADA 


BREAKTHROUGH 


A dream of a freeway turns mountains into molehills, 


bringing California and Nevada closer together than ever. 
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Building the new freeway, above. This is a section above scenic Donner Lake, 
: east of the summit. The job was started in 1960 and completed last November. 
Completed—the east-bound lanes of the divided freeway above Donner Lake (right). 
The lake and the summit were named after the Donner Party, 

tragically trapped here by snow in 1846-47. 
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Road building on a massive scale. Floodlights made night oper- 
rations possible during the construction season which is limited 
to the summer months. It took four years and $15,000,000 

to finish this beautifully designed section on Interstate 80. 
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Looking east from near the summit, the old road twists up from Donner Lake. 


SIERRA NEVADA 
BREAKTHROUGH 
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By WILLIAM F. ENGEL 

Hailed as the most important breakthrough 
since the coming of the railroad in 1869, a new all- 
weather freeway over Donner Pass in the rugged 
Sierra Nevadas went into service last November. 

The most costly and difficult project yet to be 
built between Reno and the Coast on Interstate 
80, the 1014-mile section over the mountains had 
been eagerly awaited in California and Nevada 
for several years. The stunning new freeway now 
ties the two states more closely together than ever 
before, reduces driving time over the Sierra by 
as much as an hour, and ushers in a new era of 
safety and convenience to the thousands of motor- 
ists using this transcontinental arterial highway 
each year. 




















Another view of the old road and, in the background, the new, divided freeway. 


Gone is the winding old road over the summit, 
two-lane U.S. 40 with its tortuous hairpin turns, 
agonizing traffic jams and hazardous winter sur- 
faces. Replacing it is an engineer’s dream of a 
freeway that rises in a series of gentle curves along 
a slope above the old canyon-bound route, ap- 
proaching the summit so gradually that motorists 
may not realize at what point they’ve crossed it. 
The new facility will handle the growing traffic 
loads of today and tomorrow with ease, particu- 
larly in winter because it is designed to facilitate 
snow removal operations in this, one of the heav- 
iest snowfall areas in the world. 

Americans have been building roads across Don- 
ner Pass, or trying to, since the Stevens Party of 
emigrants, the first to overcome the summit, hauled 


themselves, their animals and their wagons over 
its precipitous granite walls in 1844. The Stevens 
Party arrived here after trudging across the 
desolate Nevada desert then along the Truckee 
River toward the summit. They blazed a trail that 
was to be followed by a whole stream of parties 
the next two years, the best-known of these being 
the unlucky Donner Party of 1846-47 after whom 
the summit was named. The war with Mexico put 
a temporary halt to immigration, but caravans of 
prairie schooners again poured out of the Midwest 
in 1849 when word of the gold strike in California 
flashed across the nation. The Donner Pass trail 
continued to be used by emigrants over the next 
two decades, although a majority of the wagon 
parties now selected other routes over the Sierra, 
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The annual job of snow removal will be easier on the wide, new 
freeway. Below, men and machines meet the challenge. 


CLOSING THE DISTANCE 


BETWEEN 
OCEAN AND DESERT 
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notably the well-worn trail over Carson Pass 
farther south. 

The Donner trail during those pioneer years pre- 
sented difficulties almost beyond comprehension. 
It required days or even weeks for the emigrants 
to push, pull and drag equipment and livestock 
over the summit that most forbidding barrier to 
the promised riches of the Mother Lode. To scale 
the nearly vertical slabs of granite that separate 
Nevada and California, the early travelers often 
dismantled their wagons and hauled them up piece- 
meal..The journey down was equally treacherous. 
Wagon brakes smoked and animals stumbled as 
tired drivers attempted to pick their way through 
the network of steep, interlacing canyons on the 
west slope. Even the most far-sighted of those 








courageous pioneers could not have imagined the 
change that would take place over the next cen- 
tury, during which a rocky trail requiring days of 
travel would be converted into a high-speed free- 
way comfortably traversed in minutes. 

Looking back over the history of the Donner 
road, it becomes apparent that much of the credit 
for the development of the road goes to the people 
who lived and worked in sight of the 7,200-foot 
pass. As early as 1851, the residents of Placer 
County, California, were concerned because there 
was no adequate route over the Sierra to handle 
what was already developing into two-way traffic. 
From the east, floods of emigrants still pressed in 
to try their luck on the Mother Lode, while from 
the west, miners and supply wagons were begin- 


























Above, a photo taken in the 1930’s of the old bridge below the 
summit. A classic in its day, it is too narrow for today’s 

heavy traffic. Left—Patterns of progress are seen in this photo 
taken west of the summit. Right of the divided freeway are 
the old road, formerly a wagon trail, and the rail line which 
was completed in 1869. 


ning to move in increasing numbers to the rich 
mines being opened at Virginia City in Nevada. 

On June 8, 1852, Placer citizens, at a mass meet- 
ing, named a committee to plan for the construc- 
tion of a road across the mountains. Financed 
locally and known as Scott’s Route, the new road 
cost over $13,000 to build, but because it was a 
“free road” and there was no way to maintain it, 
it soon fell into disrepair. 

A move to obtain federal assistance was made 
in 1857 when a convention of Placer citizens wrote 
a resolution to Congress calling for a road to con- 
nect California with a proposed military highway 
from the Mississippi Valley. Some money was ap- 
propriated for the work, but none for the improve- 


ment over Donner Pass. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 56 
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THE FIRGI PLANO 
IN CAME 


SAM P. DAVIS 


ILLUSTRATED BY FLORENCE KERECHUK 








N 1858—it might have been five years earlier or 

later; this is not the history for the public 
schools—there was a little camp about ten miles 
from Pioche, occupied by upward of three hun- 
: dred miners, every one of whom might have packed 
his prospecting implements and left for more in- 
viting fields any time before sunset. 

When the day was over these men did not rest 
from their labors, like honest New England agri- 
culturists, but sang, danced, gambled, and shot one 
another, as the mood seized them. 

One evening the report spread along the main 
street (which was the only street) that three men 
had been killed at Silver Reef and that the bodies 
were coming in. Presently a lumbering old con- 
veyance labored up the hill, drawn by a couple of 
horses, well worn out with their pull. The cart con- 
tained a good-sized box, and no sooner did its 
outlines become visible through the glimmer of a 
stray light than it began to affect the idlers. 

Death always enforces respect, and, even though 
: no one had caught sight of the remains, the crowd 
gradually became subdued, and when the horses 
came to a standstill the cart was immediately sur- 
rounded. The driver, however, was not in the least 
impressed with the solemnity of his commission. 

““All there?” asked one. 

“Haven’t examined. Guess so.” 

The driver filled his pipe and lit it as he con- 
tinued : 

“Wish the bones and load had gone over the 
grade!” 

A man who had been looking on stepped up to 
the man at once. 

“T don’t know who you have in that box, but if 
they happen to be any friends of mine I’]l lay you 
alongside.” 

“We can mighty soon see,’”’ said the teamster, 
coolly. “Just burst the lid off, and if they happen to 
be the men you want I’m here.” 

The two looked at each other for a moment, and 
then the crowd gathered a little closer, anticipating 
trouble. 
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“T believe that .dead men are entitled to good 
treatment, and when you talk about hoping to see 
corpses go over a bank, all I have to say is that it 
will be better for you if the late lamented ain’t my 
friends.” 

“We'll open the box. I don’t take back what I 
said, and if my language don’t suit your ways of 
thinking, I guess I can stand it.” 

With these words the teamster began to pry up 
the lid. He got a board off, and then pulled out 
some rags. A strip of something dark, like rose- 
wood, presented itself. 

“Eastern coffins, by thunder!” said several, and 


the crowd looked quite astonished. 

Some more boards flew up, and the man who 
was ready to defend his friend’s memory shifted 
his weapon a little. The cool manner of the team- 
ster had so irritated him that he had made up his 
mind to pull his weapon at the first sight of the 
dead, even if the deceased was his worst and 
oldest enemy. Presently the whole of the box-cover 
was off, and the teamster, clearing away the pack- 
ing, revealed to the astonished group the top of 
something which puzzled all alike. 

“Boys,” said he, “this is a pianner!”’ 

A general shout of laughter went up, and the 
man who had been so anxious to enforce respect 
for the dead muttered something about feeling dry, 
and the keeper of the nearest bar was several 
ounces better off by the time the boys had given 
the joke all the attention it called for. 


Had a dozen dead men been in the box, their 
presence in the camp could not have occasioned 
half the excitement that the arrival of the lonely 
piano caused. But the next morning it was known 
that the instrument was to grace a hurdy-gurdy 
saloon owned by Tom Goskin, the leading gambler 
in the place. It took nearly a week to get this 
wonder on its legs, and the owner was the proudest 
individual in the state. It rose gradually from a 
recumbent to an upright position amid a confusion 
of tongues, after the manner of the Tower of 
Babel. 

Of course everybody knew just how such an in- 





Me 


strument should be put up. One knew where the 
“off hind leg” should go, and another was posted 
on the “front piece.” 

Scores of men came to the place every day to 
assist. 

“T’ll put the bones in good order.” 

“If you want the wires tuned up, I’m the boy.” 

“T’ve got music to feed it for a month.” 

Another brought a pair of blankets for a cover, 
and all took the liveliest interest in it. It was at 
last in a condition for business. 

“It’s been showin’ its teeth all the week. We’d 
like to have it spit out something.” 

Alas! there wasn’t a man to be found who could 
play upon the instrument. Goskin began to realize 
that he had a losing speculation on his hands. He 
had a fiddler, and a Mexican who thrummed a 
guitar. A pianist would have made his orchestra 

















complete. One day a three-card-monte player told 
a friend confidentially that he could ‘knock any 
amount of music out of the piano if he only had it 
alone a few hours to get his hand in.” This report 
spread about the camp, but on being questioned he 
vowed that he didn’t know a note of music. It was 
noted, however, as a suspicious circumstance that 
he often hung about the instrument and looked 
upon it longingly, like a hungry man gloating over 
a beefsteak in a restaurant window. There was no 
doubt that this man had music in his soul, perhaps 
in his finger-ends, but did not dare to make trial 
of his strength after rules of harmony had suffered 
so many years of neglect. So the fiddler kept on 
with his jigs and the greasy Mexican pawed his 
discordant guitar, but no man had the nerve to 
touch the piano. There were doubtless scores of 
men in the camp who would have given ten ounces 
of gold-dust to have been half an hour alone with it, 
but every man’s nerve shrank from the jeers which 
the crowd would shower upon him should his first 
attempt prove a failure. It got to be generally 
understood that the hand which first essayed to 
draw music from the keys must not slouch its 
work. 

It was Christmas Eve, and Goskin, according to 
his custom, had decorated his gambling-hell with 
sprigs of mountain-cedar and a shrub whose crim- 
son berries did not seem a bad imitation of English 
holly. The piano was covered with evergreens, and 
all that was wanting to completely fill the cup of 
Goskin’s contentment was a man to play the 
instrument. 

“Christmas night, and no piano-pounder,” he 
said. “This is a nice country for a Christian to live 
he 

Getting a piece of paper, he scrawled the words: 


$20 REWARD 
To A COMPETENT PIANO-PLAYER 


This he stuck up on the music-rack, and, though 
the inscription glared at the frequenters of the 
room until midnight, it failed to draw any musi- 
cian from his shell. 

So the merrymaking went on; the hilarity grew 
apace. Men danced and sang to the music of the 
squeaky fiddle and worn-out guitar as the jolly 
crowd within tried to drown the howling of the 
storm without. Suddenly they became aware of the 
presence of a white-haired man crouching near 
the fireplace. His garments—such as were left— 
were wet with melting snow, and he had a half- 
starved, half-crazed expression. He held his thin, 
trembling hands toward the fire, and the light of 
the blazing wood made them almost transparent. 
He looked about him once in a while as if in search 
of something, and his presence cast such a chill 
over the place that gradually the sound of the 
revelry was hushed, and it seemed that this waif 
of the storm had brought in with it all the gloom 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 49 





Although he is remembered chiefly as one of 
Nevada’s most distinguished newspapermen, Sam 
P. Davis was also an author and a poet, a member 
of a small but articulate fraternity of men whose 
yarns have infused themselves into the literature of 
the West. Like others of that group, writers such as 
Joseph T. Goodman, Dan De Quille and Mark 
Twain, Sam was drawn to Nevada because there 
was adventure here; and, as they did, he not only 
thrived on the excitement but was able, when he 
wanted, to step offstage and view things with calm 
detachment. He found beauty in this raw, young 
state, and he saw humor in the daily doings of the 
men who were building it — humor as well as pathos 
which he transmitted in such writing as The First 
Piano in Camp. 

Samuel Post Davis was born in Connecticut in 
1850, the son of an Episcopal clergyman. As a young 
man he attended Racine College, then moved with 
his family to the Coast in 1872 to begin his news- 
paper career on the Vallejo Independent. A few years 
later he was lured to Virginia City, there to become 
a reporter for the Comstock’s two most illustrious 
newspapers, the Chronicle and the Territorial Enter- 
prise. In the eighties he took over Carson City’s 
Daily Appeal which, under his dynamic editorship, 
attracted notice far beyond the borders of the state. 

Sam could not be tied to his writing, however, and 
left the Appeal in 1896 to serve for two terms as State 
Controller. A man of tremendous strength and 
vitality, he was constantly involved in public-spirited 
projects, even when he was well along in years. It is 
a pity that before he died in 1918, Sam P. Davis did 
not have time to produce more stories like The First 
Piano in Camp. Originally appearing in the Virginia 
City Chronicle this little classic was immediately 
picked up and widely reprinted in this country and 
abroad, and eventually found its way into several 
American anthologies. It is reprinted here with the 
kind permission of his daughters, Mrs. Lucy Crowell 
and Mrs. Ethel Wait. 
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An amazing river adventure 


DOWN 
THE COLORADO 


LAKE MEAD 


By Gene Segerblom 
with paintings by Cliff Segerblom 


In 1869, Major John Wesley Powell opened the way into the last unexplored 
region in the nation when he completed his dramatic assault against the Colo- 
rado River. Traveling in four unwieldy, wooden boats, Powell and his party 
managed to cover the distance all the way from Wyoming into Nevada on the 
uncharted waters of the Colorado, a remarkable feat considering that Powell’s 
boats were never intended for use on such dangerous and unpredictable waters. 

Since Powell’s day, the river has been conquered many times; and in the past 
few years hundreds of people, attracted by its spectacular canyon scenery and 
led by experienced river runners, have taken excursions on the Colorado during 
high-water season. 

Only recently, however, has the river been tested during a low-water period. 
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Delayed by winds and sluggish currents, 
the Segerbloms did not reach the finish 
line. Their gear was hauled by mules 
(above) from the depths of the Grand 
Canyon. Right, Mack Miller and “Dock” 
Marston test the two-way radio that 

kept them in touch with the outside world 
and brought in emergency supplies 

when food ran low. 


Two summers ago a party of canyoneers traversed the 
280-mile stretch from Lee’s Ferry, Arizona, to Lake 
Mead when the river was at the lowest level ever 
recorded, a result of the diversion of upstream waters 
behind newly completed Glen Canyon Dam. Seven 
| persons made the trip, six men and one plucky 19-year- 
| old girl. Five were members of the Segerblom and 
Belknap families of Boulder City, the other two being 
Otis “Dock” Marson, veteran of 14 river runs and 
Mack E. Miller, outdoorsman and explorer. The Bel- 
knaps were represented by William, nationally known 
photographer and his son, Buzz, 20-year-old University 
of Colorado student; and the Segerbloms by Cliff, artist 
and photographer, his 15-year-old son, Tick, and his 
: daughter, Robin, student at Pomona College. Purpose 
of the carefully planned expedition was to obtain 
photographs and paintings of the secluded canyon 
scenery, to test the river at low flow— and simply to 
prove to the world that a low-water run could actually 
be pulled off. 

Each member of the expedition was equipped with 
his own light-weight, seven-foot, polyethylene boat, 
making him not only captain of his ship but master of 
his own destiny when it came to shooting the rapids. 
Each of the seven carried his own gear plus a day’s 








supply of food for the entire group, the plan being to 
take on additional supplies at the end of the first week 
at Bright Angel Lodge farther down the Canyon. Menus 
consisted mostly of freeze-dried food which, although 
bulky, is light in weight. 

This pioneer low-water run through the Grand 
Canyon was just as hazardous and exciting as Major 
Powell’s, more so in some respects as it turned out. The 
party took to the water below Glen Canyon Dam at 
Lee’s Ferry near the mouth of the Paria River, and 
here they encountered one of the sources of silt that 
was to annoy them for days. According to National 
Park Service officials, the Colorado, apty nicknamed 
the Big Red, normally transports nearly half a million 
tons of silt through the Grand Canyon every 24 hours. 
During wet years it becomes even dirtier when flash 
floods, usually striking in August, turn minor tributaries 
such as the Paria into muddy torrents the color of 
cocoa. This was the situation two years ago — not only 
was the Colorado running lower than ever, it carried 
twice as much silt as usual, hence was extremely un- 
palatable. It was the only source of water available, 
however, and except when they found an occasional 
spring, the party had to use river water for bathing, 
cooking and drinking. 
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Cliff Segerblom was probably the 
first to sketch the canyon since 

1872 when paintings were made 

at several locations by a member 

of a government survey party. 

Here are two of his watercolors 

of the ruggedly beautiful Grand 
Canyon scenery. 

Center pages following—A nother of 
Segerblom’s colorful paintings, 


the view near the mouth of 
Cardenas Creek. 
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Segerblom caught the mood of the 
spectacular canyon country. He 
had to work fast, using broad 
strokes and bold color in his 
sketches of the Colorado in the 
Grand Canyon National Park. 
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Two new dams on the lower Colorado? 
Already in the early planning stages 
the proposed new dams are loudly 
opposed by those who know the 
canyon. They hold that new dams are 
not needed, that they would destroy the 
live river and mar its scenic shoreline. 


River running is a popular sport 
today and boats are infinitely safer 
than those used by Major Powell 
shown in an old engraving (right). 





The trip got off to a smooth start. The first rapids 
encountered were mere riffles, easily run. Then came 
the churning white-water rapids which appeared too 
menacing to run. These they portaged, packing their 
versatile boats and gear around them. They avoided 
other mean looking stretches by lining — using ropes 
from the shoreline to ease boats and gear through surly 
currents. Still other of the rapids they were forced to 
run because, after cautious reconnoitering on foot, 
there seemed no other choice. A few spills were un- 
avoidable, but dunkings and mudbaths came to be 
considered routine. 

The first lap of the jaunt might have come off just 
as planned except for trouble from an unexpected 
quarter. Quiet waters, not turbulent rapids, caused the 
complication. The seven river runners suddenly began 
to encounter quiet stretches where the fickle river 
relented. Oars were pressed into service, but much 
valuable time was lost. At other places they were 
slowed by headwinds so strong that navigation was 
almost impossible even with oars. As a consequence, 
the party was still floundering in 65-mile Marble 
















































































Canyon at the end of five days — at least five days away 
from Bright Angel Lodge where food supplies awaited. 
A small two-way radio now turned out to be the most 
valuable item among the camping gear. Additional sup- 
plies were requested by radio, and through arrange- 
ments made in advance for just such an emergency, 
were promptly delivered by helicopter. Somewhat frus- 
trated but otherwise in fine fettle, the seven-man 
contingent finally arrived at Bright Angel several days 
later, the first lap of the trip having taken exactly twice 
as long as scheduled. 

Because of the delay, the Segerbloms had to leave 
the expedition at Bright Angel, hiking out of the 
Canyon on foot after arranging to have their boats and 
gear hauled out by mule train. The other four adven- 
turers continued on to Lake Mead, completing the trip 
in 27 days, 10 days longer than planned. To a man 
they agreed that the trip was a success in spite of the 
uncooperative slow currents and the headwinds. To 
prove it, they came away with a fine array of paintings 
and photographs — and the satisfaction of knowing that 
a low-water run through the Canyon is indeed possible. 
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Nevada's white-hatted 


Salesmen conquer the Continent 


Decked out in huge white stetsons, 36 cowboys from Nevada 
emerged from a plane at the London airport one day last fall 
and soon were attracting as much attention as a dozen visiting 
rajahs. Reporters nabbed them in the lobby of their hotel, photo- 
graphers trailed them through the streets of the city, and several 
of them one memorable evening took over most of the T'V sets in 
Great Britain when they appeared on a couple of shows carried 
nearly simultaneously by the two leading networks of the coun- 
try. The Nevada cowboys were very much in evidence. 

“Cowboys,” of course, they were not. The delegation, headed 
by Nevada Governor Grant Sawyer, was made up of prominent 
bankers and businessmen, hotel and resort executives, chamber 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 39 


Those white stetsons became the object of immediate atten- 
tion in every city the Nevada group visited (see map above). 
Left, the delegation at London airport. 
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In Berlin several members of the Nevada 
delegation called on the Mayor of West 
Berlin, Willy Brandt, Above, seated clock- 
wise from Mayor Brandt, are Mayor Chet 
Christensen of Sparks, a German aide 

to Brandt, Clark County Commissioner 
Ralph Denton, Mayor James Robertson of 
Carson City, Acting Mayor Harry Levy 

of Las Vegas, First National Bank President 
Harold Gorman, and Governor Grant 
Sawyer. Also present was Mayor Hugo 
Quilici of Reno. 

Mayor Brandt grins (right) as he tries on 
one of the white stetsons. Brandt discussed 
the German political situation, told his 
visitors that anti-communist sentiment is on 
the rise on both sides of the infamous 
Berlin wall. 

Governor Grant Sawyer was more than 
leader of the delegation, As Chairman of 
the National Governors’ Conference he is 
the top-ranking U.S. governor and was 
called on to make courtesy visits to 

both American and European officials. 
Below, he talks to Ambassador George 
McGee and Under Secretary of State 
George Ball in Berlin. 


































of commerce officials, travel experts 
and the mayors of four Nevada cities 
— Las Vegas, Reno, Sparks and Car- 
son City. They had come to London 
on a purposeful mission planned 
weeks in advance — to publicize the 
scenery, the climate and the out- 
standing tourist facilities Nevada of- 
fers, and to encourage vacation- 
bound Englishmen to head _ this 


direction. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 57 


Slides were used to tell the Nevada 
story. Governor Sawyer welcomed 
audiences in every city—right, at the 
Savoy in London and, below, at the 
West Berlin Hilton. Other photos 
show Nevadans at the Berlin wall and 
sightseeing in Rome. Their main 
objective was to encourage Europeans to 
visit this state, but they also made 
contact with several European indus- 
trialists to explain the advantages of 
plant locations in Nevada. 
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TOUR OF THE MONTH 


THE LITTLE ROADS 
TO ESMERALDA 


FROM U. S. 395 — Perhaps the best 
and most interesting approach to 
Aurora is through Bodie, California. 
Bodie, one of the best preserved ghost 
mining towns in the West, last year be- 
came a California State Historical Park 
and under this protection will be spared 
vandalism that Aurora and other old 
towns have suffered through the years. 

Seven miles south of Bridgeport, 
California, the main road to Bodie heads 
east from U.S. 395. At a point just out- 
side of Bodie this road is joined by the 
Cottonwood Creek Road which is the 
old route to Mono Lake from, Bodie. 

Located in a shallow valley at an ele- 
vation of 8,374 feet, the weather-beaten 
buildings, silent mills and empty mines 
of Bodie lie in a desolate area. Sur- 
rounded by barren hills sparsely covered 
with sagebrush, the town is often rocked 
by raging winds in summer and stinging 
sleet in winter. 

Here William S. Bodey discovered 
gold in 1859, but he perished before he 
could enjoy his riches, the victim of a 
blinding blizzard that struck the same 
year. Shrouded by snow, his body was 
not found until spring by his friend and 
fellow prospector, Black Taylor, who 
buried him where he lay. Twenty years 
later when Bodie was a booming camp, 
the remains were removed to the town 
cemetery and funds raised for a monu- 
ment to his memory. The monument 
was installed in 1880 but, ironically, 
before the inscription was placed upon 
it, the news of President Garfield's as- 
sassination reached the camp and the 
good citizens decided to substitute the 
name of the martyred president for the 
name.of William S. Bodey. 

In the 1870°s, Bodie reached its peak. 
Miners flocked in from the declining 
Comstock and Aurora, and soon the 
town was bursting with an estimated 
10,000 people. During these years 
Bodie established its reputation as a 
wild, lawless town. Murders, holdups 
and stage robberies were ordinary oc- 
currences; “Bad Man from Bodie,” be- 
came a popular phrase; and saloons and 
gambling houses flourished. Desper- 
adoes were buried in a Boot Hill estab- 
lished outside the resnectable cemetery. 

In 1880-81, many small mines were 
operating but the Standard and the 
Bodie accounted for most of the produc- 
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East of Bridgeport and almost at the point of no return on a sea gull’s flight 
from Mono Lake to Walker Lake lies a region that was long known as Esmeralda. 
Here dusty roads criss-cross the hills, climb the wide canyons and scramble along 
the bottoms of rocky gorges, Streams rush down the same ravines, tossing their 
sparkling droplets in the air, crowding the little roads and occasionally overwhelm- 
ing them, becoming more sedate as they reach the wider valleys. Pinyon trees 
hold fast their sticky cones and sagebrush dots the lonely hills. 

In a depression in these hills lie the ruins of Aurora, silver city of the sixties. 
Braving the wind and snow at an altitude of more than 7,400 feet the hardy settlers 
built a little city here of brick and stone. Here stood the county courthouse, homes 
and churches, shops, saloons and hotels, and a brick schoolhouse on a rise above 
the town. Now all are gone. The schoolhouse, constructed in 1864, has fallen 
victim to the demand for used bricks in the cities. 

Climbing the Aurora road one sees a huge structure looming on the brow of a 
hill to the left. This is what remains of Jesse Knight’s 40-stamp mill built in 1913. 
Nearby he constructed a new town named Mangum for his employees because 
he did not approve of the saloons and other attractions provided by the merchants 
of the newly booming town of Aurora. Goldfield Consolidated took over the mines 
in 1915 and built a boarding house and club house for the miners but two years 
later came the last shutdown. 

The rich silver deposits were discovered in August, 1860, by three prospectors, 
J. M. Cory, James Braly and E. R. Hicks, who had camped nearby to rest their 
animals and hunt’ game. After posting notice of location on four claims they 
traveled 25 miles to Monoville, near the shore of desolate Mono Lake, to report 
their find. On their return with a party of 15 men they proceeded to organize the 
district, the boundaries of which stretched 100 miles across the desert. The name 
“Esmeralda” was given to the new district by Mr. Cory who was an admirer of 
Victor Hugo’s novels. Within six weeks the townsite of Aurora was laid out and 
the spring of 1861 found the new camp busy and flourishing. 

The district at the time of its location was in Utah Territory as ite Territory 
of Nevada was not organized until March 2, 1861. The following month the 
California Legislature created a new county, Mono, with Aurora as county seat. 
In July of the same year, James W. Nye, first governor of the new Nevada Territory, 
proclaimed the establishment of territorial government and included a new county, 
Esmeralda, with Aurora the county seat. Thus Aurora was claimed by both Cali- 
fornia and Nevada, a situation that did nothing to foster friendly relations between 
the two states. 

Governor Nye had his eye firmly fixed on the riches of Esmeralda and ordered 
a boundary survey made which indicated that Aurora was indeed in Nevada 
Territory. California refused to recognize the results of this survey and a new 
survey was ordered, to be carried out jointly by the Surveyor General of California 
and the Boundary Commissioner of Nevada. 

In the meantime Governor Nye appointed a sheriff, clerk and three commis- 
sioners for Esmeralda County and assigned Judge Turner to open court in Aurora, 
a move that added fuel to the smoldering fire because Judge Baldwin was already 
there holding court for Mono County, California. 

Things were really confused now. Election Day in September, 1863, arrived 
before the survey party reached Aurora. Two elections were held, one for each 
county and the citizens elected two complete sets of county officials and a repre- 
sentative to each State Assembly. Later that month the survey passed southwest 
of Aurora, leaving the town well within the boundary of Nevada. Judge Baldwin 
reluctantly closed his court and Mono County officials removed their records, set- 
ting up shop the following spring in Bridgeport, the new county seat of Mono 
County, California. Aurora remained under territorial government until Nevada 
entered the Union October 31, 1864, and added the thirty-sixth star to the flag. 

Mark Twain and his partner, Calvin Higbie, lived in Aurora for several months 
before he became a reporter on the Virginia City Territorial Enterprise. Later he 
described in “Roughing It” their various mining ventures. Their money became 
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—the road to Aurora from Bodie. 














tion. The lack of wood for fuel and for 
shoring mines was a serious problem. 
In February, 1881, the Bodie Railway 
and Lumber Co. (later called the Bodie 
and Benton Railway) was organized and 
work started on a narrow-gauge line 
from Bodie to Mono Mills on the south 
side of Mono Lake. A disassembled 
locomotive was freighted in and laying 
of the rails proceeded. November 14, 
1881, the first train arrived in Bodie 
with two cars of lumber for the Stan- 
dard Mine. 

In 1892, a fire destroyed many of 
the buildings on Main Street and in 
1932, a little lad playing with matches 
started a fire that wiped out much of 
the business section. By this time min- 
ing activities had declined, the Stand- 
ard had closed down, most of the inhab- 
itants had moved away, the rails were 
dim and rusty, and the remaining build- 
ings settled down for the long sleep. 

Straight out Main Street to the north 
is the road to Aurora. A hundred years 
ago hay ranches dotted the valleys and 
cattle grazed on the hillsides between 
the two towns. The road follows the 
course of Bodie Creek through a rocky 
gorge into a wider valley. Here is the 
junction with the road to Aurora. 


FROM HAWTHORNE-Three miles 
south of Hawthorne off Nevada State 
Route 31 a road winds over Lucky Boy 
Pass to Aurora. The grade is long, twist- 
ing and steep, reaching an elevation of 
8,001 feet. The view back is spectacular 
—the deep blue of Walker Lake, the 
desert ranges stark against the sky and 
the startling precision of rows of Naval 
Ammunition Depot structures upon the 
desert floor. This road leads on to Flet- 
cher, a former stage stop and post office, 
then up Bodie Creek to the junction 


with the road to Aurora. 
FROM SWEETWATER—About two 


miles south of Sweetwater Ranch on 
Nevada State Route 22, a little road 
to the east crosses the East Walker 
River and passes the site of “The Elbow, 
an old stage stop. At the junction of this 
road and Rough Creek are the buildings 
of Nine Mile Ranch, another stage sta- 
tion and landmark of the past. The 
western terminus of the road is Nevada 
State Route 3C which joins the Bodie 
Creek Road to the south not far from 
Aurora Junction. 
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A lonely monument to the past, this old wall has 
somehow resisted the vandalism that claimed 


most other structures. 








Bodie, below, is now a part of the California park 
system, protected and preserved for future generations. 
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AURORA 


non-existent, Twain recalls, and he 
abandoned mining to work at milling 
for $10.00 a week and board. As this 
job was very difficult and tedious he 
remained only one week, then he and 


Cal were off on a trip to Mono Lake. 
On their return to Aurora they found 


the town in a state of wild excitement. 
The Wide West Mine which had been 
producing “tolerably rich rock, but 
nothing extraordinary,” had struck it 
rich. A new strike had been made and 
rock was being produced that contained 
“a thick sprinkling of gold and particles 
of native silver.” Higbie was puzzled 
over the development as he knew the 
Wide West Mine and was satisfied that 
the ore could not have come from its 
vein. After several attempts he managed 
to sneak into the shaft of the mine and 
determined that the new ore had come 
from a “blind lead” in the shaft. 

Mark Twain explains a blind lead as 
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Aurora in the 1870's, a bustling and substantial town. 
(Above) photographed from approximately the same 
spot, here is the desolate scene today. It’s hard to imagine 
that hundreds of people once lived on this hillside. 
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a ledge that does not crop out above the 
surface. This blind lead cut the Wide 
West vein diagonally and was enclosed 
in its own casing-rocks and clay, making 
it public property. 

The two men took the foreman of the 
mine into their confidence and then put 
up notices claiming 200 feet each, a 
total of 600 feet. They went to bed that 
night only to lie awake and “think, 
dream, scheme.” They would be mil- 
lionaires, travel in Europe and live on 
Russian Hill in San Francisco. 

Alas for the dreams of men. By the 
laws of the district, claimants of a ledge 
had to do a fair and reasonable amount 
of work on their claim within ten days 
after the date of location or it became 
forfeit. Twain learned that afternoon 
that a friend of his, Captain John Nye, 
brother of the Governor, was seriously 
ill at the Nine Mile Ranch. After leav- 
ing a note in the cabin for Higbie in- 
forming him of the change in plans, 
Twain left for the ranch to help care 
for Captain Nye. 

On his return to Esmeralda ten days 
later, he saw a number of people 
grouped around the Wide West crop- 
pings and his heart exulted. Perhaps 
they had made a new strike. On enter- 
ing the cabin he found Higbie in the 
depths of despair. Relying on Twain 
and the foreman to do the location work 
he had taken off with a friend on an- 
other unsuccessful search for the lost 
cement mines. The foreman had been 
called to California and no work at all 
had been done on the claim. Conse- 
quently the property had been relocated 
but the foreman had appeared just in 
time—with a revolver in his hand—as 
the new owners were putting up their 
notices. Under this compulsion the fore- 
man, A. D. Allen, retained a 100-foot 
claim which he later sold for $90,000. 
Higbie and Twain were left out com- 
pletely and departed from Esmeralda 
the following morning, glad to abandon 
the scene of their disappointment. 

Aurora had its criminals and a 601 
vigilance committee stood by to furnish 
justice as the members saw it. Several 
gangs of ruffians were rampant in the 
town and as long as they killed each 
other the better element paid little at- 
tention to them. 

One day, however, they made the 
mistake of killing a respectable man, the 
station keeper at Wellington. Now it 
was a different story. A Citizens Com- 
mittee was formed and a coroner’s jury 
called, the jury backed by the strength 
of the Committee. Twelve men were 
arrested and imprisoned in the town 
jail. Several more arrests were made and 
the Committee held its own trial, ob- 
serving the forms of law. Four of the 


criminals, Daley, Buckley, Masterson 
and McDowell, were sentenced to be 
hanged and the rest were ordered to 
leave town immediately. A week later, 
on February 9, 1864, the four men were 
marched to the scaffold together and 
hanged, while armed members of the 
Committee patrolled the town to be 
sure the rest of the gang had fled. 

Governor Nye, learning the situation 
before the hanging, immediately left 
Carson City for Aurora. From Welling- 
ton he telegraphed Samuel Youngs, 
County Commissioner, and demanded 
that order be maintained. Youngs’ an- 
swer is a classic—“All quiet and orderly; 
four men will be hanged in half an 
hour.” Two days later the Governor 
arrived and ordered the surrender of the 
militias weapons. The members of the 
Committee were fast with a reply. The 
boundary dispute was not yet settled, 
they pointed out— Aurora might be 
found to be in California and they 
could not, therefore, turn over their 
arms to a Nevada officer. Taking no 
further action, the Governor and _ his 
party meekly returned to Carson. 

Aurora boasted four newspapers dur- 
ing its years of activity; the Esmeralda 
Star, the Esmeralda Daily Union, and 
the relatively short-lived Aurora Times 
and the Esmeralda Herald. 

The Esmeralda Star, 1862-64, was 
published by Major E. A. Sherman on 
the same hand press formerly used for 
his San Bernardino Patriot. The press, 
the second in the state, was brought to 
California by J. Judson Ames, via the 
Isthmus where it received an inadver- 
tent dunking in the river. It eventually 
arrived in San Diego where Ames started 
publication of the San Diego Herald in 
1851. This newspaper received its main 
claim to fame from the writings of Lieu- 
tenant George Derby, known as John 
Phoenix in its columns. The “Ames 
Press” passed into the hands of Major 
Sherman after the death of Editor Ames 
in San Bernardino. In 1862, the press, 
weighing more than 400 pounds, was 
hauled across the desert, through Owens 
Valley which was then in the throes of 
an Indian War, and over the mountains 
into Aurora. 

In 1864, the Esmeralda Daily Union 
moved into the building vacated by the 
Star and continued publication until its 
subscribers moved away. In 1870 the 
old Ames press was sold to Chalfant 
and Parker and removed to Indepen- 
dence, Inyo County, California, where 
it was used to print the Inyo Indepen- 
dent. This lively little newspaper is still 
in publication, although the old Ames 
press has been moved to a permanent 
resting place in the Ford Museum in 
Michigan. 


The 1864-65 copies of the Esmeralda 
Union in the files of the Henry E. Hunt- 
ington Library provide a detailed ac- 
count of daily life in Aurora 100 years 
ago. 

The merchants advertised their wares 
liberally. Residents could purchase tin- 
ware, queensware, pants and_ vests, 
negligee and traveling shirts, under- 
shirts and drawers. The drug store of- 
fered fresh leeches, hair, nail, tooth, 
paint and whitewash brushes. The 
Washington Baths and Shaving Saloon 
furnished warm, cold, or shower baths 
as well as shaving and haircutting by 
experienced artists. A keg of lager beer 
made from “the purest mountain water 
in the Sierra Nevada Range” was ob- 
tainable at the local brewery and as 
proof that it was good, every keg was 
exhausted before being returned to the 
brewery. 

A war was raging on the other side 
of the continent -during the busy years 
of 1861-65 and though Aurora was con- 
sidered a strong Union town a Confed- 
erate element became rampant in 1862. 


The Esmeralda Rangers and the Hooker. 


Rifles Company were organized by 
Union men to keep order and quell the 
Secessionists. 

An Aurora branch of the Sanitary 
Commission (an organization which was 
something like today’s Red Cross) was 
formed, with members in the neighbor- 
ing communities of Bridgeport, Owens- 
ville, Monoville, Dog Town, Bodie, 
Wellington’s Station, Sweetwater, East 
Walker River and Excelsior. The Wide 
West Mining Company donated a valu- 
able ore specimen which was auctioned 
again and again, the proceeds being 
given to the Commission. Major Sher- 
man took the specimen to Boston where 
he presented it to the Pilgrim Society, 
receiving in return a piece of Plymouth 
Rock. This fragment was cemented into 
the wall of the courthouse at Aurora. 

A Sanitary Fair was given on May 
95, 1864, after the ladies of Aurora had 
established a sewing circle to prepare 
articles sold at the event. This patriotic 
effort closed with a Grand Ball the fol- 
lowing evening. 

J. Ross Browne, Indian Agent, U. S. 
Minister to China, mining expert, Com- 
missioner to collect mining. statistics, 
author, artist and musician, donated the 
proceeds of one of his lectures in Aurora 
“towards the relief of the sick and dis- 
abled soldiers over whom the Sanitary 
Commission has so nobly extended its 
cherishing hand.” (This benefit affair 
netted the sum of $86.00.) 

Other social events reported in the 
Union included a party at Bridgeport, 
25 miles away, on March 25, 1864. A 
group of ladies and gentlemen from 
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NEL TUTE OR TICE 





Aurora, transported behind a four-horse 
team and accompanied by a band, at- 
tended the party. “It is to be presumed 
they will merrily trip the light fantastic 
toe tonight; the paper dryly comment- 
ed, “if it does not freeze before they 
reach their destination.” 

Jokes such as this also apparently pro- 
voked a chuckle from the Union’s 
readers: 

Some fellow enamored of a young 

lady named Anna Bread, dropped 

the following from his pocket: 

“While belles their lovely graces 

spread, 

And fops around them flutter, 

I'll be content with Anna Bread, 

And won't have any but her.” 


Or these somewhat unkind remarks 
about San Francisco— 


A resident of San Francisco, who 
had not been out of that city for 
years, is said to have fainted away 
on visiting Sacramento, the pure air 
proving too strong for him. A de- 
cayed fish was placed to his nose, 
on which he exhibited signs of life. 
The bodies of a dead cat, a dog 
and a small goat, in a like state, 
were next used with revivifying ef- 
fect and a long, lingering inhala- 
tion froma bottle of bilgewater com- 


pleted the work of restoration; the 

patient sighing, “Ah, that is good. 

It smells like home, sweet home.” 

Mrs. Mary E. Ackley, a resident of 
Aurora in the 1860’s, tells in her book 
“Crossing the Plains and Early Days in 
California,” the story of an Irish neigh- 
bor of hers. The Ackleys lived across 
the street in Aurora from the woman, a 
widow with two daughters, quite re- 
spectable but very high tempered. Wide 
West Street unfortunately became a 
gulch when it rained and water came 
roaring down from the street into a 
ditch in back of the widow’s house. 
This ditch once became clogged and 
the first rain of the season cut a new 
channel through the front of her prop- 
erty. 

The woman demanded that the town 
authorities attend to the matter, but 
the new ditch grew steadily deeper as 
the city fathers dallied. She decided to 
take things into her own hands and 
hired some Indians to help her turn 
the water into the street. One of the 
Indians was sent to the Ackleys for rock 
needed to build a dam across the ditch, 
but Mr. Ackley refused to become in- 
volved in the matter. Furious, the 
woman was ready to go over and whip 
Mr. Ackley, but on second thought she 
desisted. She had too much respect for 








his wife and besides he was too little. 

The town authorities finally sent a 
young man up to persuade the widow 
to cease operations, as the water by 
this time was pouring down the street. 
The interview could not be called a 
success as the man left hurriedly when 
she hit him with a shovel. 

Mrs. Ackley then visited her bellig- 
erent neighbor and prevailed upon her 
to remove the offending dam, warning 
that she would most surely be arrested 
if she continued her efforts. “If she 
had spent the same amount of energy in 
cleaning out the ditch behind her house, 
all would have been well,” remarked 
Mrs. Ackley. 

The Ackleys traveled from Sacra- 
mento to Aurora in 1864, taking eight 
days to make the journey, driving by 
day and stopping at hotels along the 
road at night. The family remained in 
Aurora six years, staying in a boarding 
house until their furniture arrived, when 
they bought the house on Wide West 
Street. She found Aurora a very lively 
town with a population estimated at 
7,000. The Paiute Indians were peace- 
able and friendly but had a startling 
habit of peering into windows. The 
squaws sold baskets of faggots for 25 
cents, and the bucks were often hired to 
shovel snow, cut wood and draw water 
from the well. 

“I never liked Aurora,” wrote Mrs. 
Ackley. “The climate was harsh, it 
snowed nearly every month in the year, 
not a tree nor flower in town, nothing 
but rocks, sagebrush and sand.” 

Aurora, isolated in the desert hills, 
far from the emigrant trails and the 
westward course of progress, was com- 
pletely dependent upon its rich silver 
mines for existence. One by one these 
mines closed down as the silver deposits 
were found to be shallow, and as shafts 
were sunk deeper into the earth they 
filled with water. Today only the deser- 
ted workings remain—the Dolly Varden, 
the Spotted Tiger, Real del Monte, 
Northern Belle, the Humboldt, the 
North Star, the Wide West, the Cortez 
and numerous others. 

The residents of Aurora have long 
since departed, the buildings have been 
torn down, the bricks hauled away, and 
the dusty roads are choked with weeds. 
The wind sighs through a few old 
houses, rustling bits of old wallpaper 
and stirring doors on rusting hinges. A 
mystic sort of life still survives in this 
hollow in the desert hills. Close your 
eyes and listen to footsteps on forgotten 
streets, the clop of horses hoofs, child- 
ren’s voices in the school yard on the 
hill, the rumble of the mills and the 
sharp clang of the forge. 


‘ 








Above—Bodie escaped the destruction that hit Aurora. 
Park rangers today guard this old church and the 
many other buildings in the town. With its sagging 
sidewalks and houses that have gone unpainted 

for half a century (right), Bodie is about the most 
ghostly of ghost towns in the West. 
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a HE. FIRST PI ANO_ STORY cove ay 27 


S ee ee af ae warring elements. Goskin, mix- 

| ing up a cup of hot egge-nog, advanced and re- 
marked, cheerily: 

“Here, stranger, brace up! This is the real stuff.’ 


The man drained the cup, smacked his lips, and © 


seemed more at home. 
_ “Been prospecting, 
- eaught in the storm? Lively night, this! . 
_ Teel pretty dry?” 
The man looked at his siesinine clothes and 
laughed, as if Goskin’s a was a sarcasm. 

| “How lone out?” 
“Four days.” 
_ Hunery?” - 


eh? Out in the penn 
- Must 


_ The man rose up and, cae over to ihe ice 


counter, fell to work upon some roast bear, devour- 
_ ing it like any wild animal would have done. As 
- meat and drink and warmth began to permeate the 
_ stranger he seemed to expand and lighten up. His 
_ features lost their pallor and he grew more and 
- more content with the idea that he was not in 


the grave. As he underwent these changes the _ 


: ‘people about him got merrier and happier, and 


threw off the temporary feeling of depression 


which he had laid upon them. 


“Do you always have your place decorated like © 


: this? 77 he finally asked of Goskin. 
“This is Christmas Eve,” was the reply. 


fourth, sure enough. 

_ “That's the way I put it - ard? : 
“When I was in England I always kept Christ. 
mas. But I had forgotten that this was the night. 


ay ve been wandering about in the mountains until 


_T’ve lost track of the feasts of the Church. 
“Where’s the player?” he asked. 


“Never had any,” said Goskin, blushing at the 


expression. 
-“T used to play when I was s young. 0 


_ Goskin almost fainted at the admission. “Stran- 
_ ger, do tackle it and give us a tune! Nary manin 


_ this camp ever had the nerve to wrestle with that 
-music-box.”’ His pulse beat faster, for he feared 


that the man would refuse. 


_ “Pll do the best I can,” he said. 

There was no stool, but, seizing a candle-box, he 

_ drew it up and seated himself before the instru- 
ment. It only required a few seconds for a hush to 

— come over the room. 

“That old coon is going to ae the thing a 
"rattle. a 

: The sight of a man at the piano was something 

so unusual that even the faro-dealer, who was 


about to take in a fifty-dollar bet on the trey, 


- paused and did not reach for the money. Men stop- 
_ ped drinking, with the glasses at their lips. Con- 
_ versation appeared to have been struck with a sort 
of paralysis, and cards were no longer. shuffled. 

The old man brushed back his long, white locks, 





looked up to the ceiling, half closed his eyes, and 
in a mystic sort of reverie passed his fingers over 
the keys. He touched but a single note, yet the 
sound thrilled the room. It was the key to his 
improvisation, and as he wove his chords together 
the music laid its spell upon every ear and heart. 
He felt his way along the keys like a man tread- 
ing uncertain paths, but he gained confidence as he 


- progressed, and ‘presently bent to his work like a 
master. The instrument was not in exact tune, but — 


the ears of his audience did not detect anything 


radically wrong. They heard a succession of grand 


chords, a suggestion of paradise, melodies here 
and there, and it was enough. 
“See him counter with his left!” said an old 


rough, enraptured. 


“He calls the turn every time on the upper end 
of the board,” responded a man with a stack of 
chips in his hand. 

‘The player wandered off into the old ballads they 
had heard at home. All the sad and melancholy and 
touching songs, that came up like dreams of child- 


_ hood, this unknown player drew from the keys. His 
_hands kneaded their hearts like dough and 


squeezed out tears as from a wet sponge. 
_ As the strains flowed one upon the other the 
listeners saw their homes of long ago reared again; 


; _ they were playing once more where the apple blos- 
The stranger was startled. “December twenty- 


soms sank through the soft air to join the violets 
on the green turf of the old New England states; 
they saw the glories of the Wisconsin maples and 
the haze of the Indian summer blending their hues 
together; they recalled the heather of Scottish hills, 


the white cliffs of Britain, and heard the sullen © 
roar of the sea, as it beat upon their memories 


vaguely. Then came all the old Christmas carols, 
such as they had sung in church thirty years be- 


fore; the subtle music that brings up the glimmer 
of wax tapers, the solemn shrines, the evergreen, 


holly, mistletoe, and surpliced choirs. Then the 
remorseless performer planted his final stab in 
every heart with ‘Home, Sweet Home.” 

When the player ceased the crowd slunk away 
from him. There was no more revelry and devil- 
ment left in his audience. Each man wanted to 


sneak off to his cabin and write the old folks a 


letter. The day was breaking as the last man 
left the place, and the player, with his head on the 
piano, fell asleep. 

“T say, pard,’” said Goskin, “don’t you want a 


little rest?” 


“T feel tired,” the old man said. ‘Perhaps you’ll 
let me rest here for the matter of a day or so.” 

He walked behind the bar, where some old 
blankets were lying, and stretched himself upon 
them. 


got a brother down in the ravine — his name’s 
Driscoll. He don’t know I’m here. Can you get him 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 64 


“T feel pretty sick. I guess I won’t last long. T’ve 
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STARK & SIMPLE 


THE KING-SIZED LANDSCAPES OF SOUTHERN NEVADA 


Nevada is a geologist’s dream come true. Part of the state was once 
covered by ocean, much of it was torn by ice-age grinding, some of it 
was molded by inland lakes and rivers, and all of it was hammered by 
volcanic action and earthquakes that produced its mountains and valleys. 
Then came the processes that are continuing still—the sandy winds and 
the cloudbursts that chisel and smooth, turning out the stark and simple 
scenery that Nevadans would trade for no other. 





PHOTOS BY 
DONALD S. TEAGUE, JR. 


Certainly one of the strangest rock 
gardens in the world, the Valley of 
Fire near Las Vegas displays brilliantly 
hued sandstone formations such as 
THE BEEHIVE, left. Man has wandered 
here for centuries, as evidenced by 

the Indian petroglyphs found in the 
park. 


Farther north, near Panaca in Lincoln 
County, is Cathedral Gorge State Park, 
a wonderland of intricately carved 
spires and mysterious passageways that 
lead nowhere. Formed by wind and 
rain, the clay towers at Cathedral 
Gorge are delicate in color. 
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STARK & SIMPLE 


Keep an eye out for THE ELEPHANT. This gro- 
tesque sandstone monster is one of many strange 
creatures in the Valley of Fire’s weird zoo. 
Nearby are picnic tables and other facilities for 
the thousands of families who visit the park 
every year. 


Desert trees and plants add a touch of gentle 
green to the reds and yellows that predominate 
in the Valley of Fire. Nourished by sparse rains, 
these graceful desert plants take root in unex- 
pected places. Wildflowers abound in this part 
of Nevada in wet years. 






















THE ELEPHANT has a long 
trunk, as this photo proves. 
Ancient sandstone in the area, 
carved throughout the ages 
by erosion, has been trans- 
formed into landscapes of un- 
usual beauty. The Valley of 
Fire became a state park in 
1935 as did Cathedral Gorge. 
Since then, roads, trails and 


visitor facilities have been 
added at both parks. 
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worry or lost time. And LTR buses are the most modern 
motor coaches on the American road - with individually 
controlled reclining seats, all season air conditioning, and 
complete rest room facilities. 


LTR buses mean luxurious THRU-SERVICE touring. 
WHERE-EVER YOUGO...TAKELTR «= ss nen 0 see 
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SIERRA NEVADA 
BREAKTHROUGH 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21 


In the early 1860’s a toll road company was 
formed and a toll facility built and opened to traf- 
fic in 1864, making possible a trip from Sacramento 
to Virginia City in 16 hours. Over 500 men worked 
on the route which paralleled the alignment then 
being surveyed for the Central Pacific Railroad. 
Toll gates were erected and charges were estab- 





lished, running from $5.00 for one animal and a 
wagon to $17.00 for ten animals and a wagon. 
Called the Dutch Flat and Donner Lake Wagon 
Road, this pioneer highway was for a time the best 
and busiest route through the mountains. 

Meanwhile, in 1869, the completion of the Cen- 
tral Pacific changed the picture completely. 
Luxurious trains from the East put the prairie 
schooner out of business overnight, hauling pas- 
sengers and supplies slowly but effortlessly on rails 
across the summit. The Sierra had been conquered 
at last, it appeared, and the wagon road was more 
or less forgotten for another three decades. 

In 1902, when the horseless carriage already 
was becoming a factor, the California legislature 
established a state system of highways and appro- 
priated funds for their construction. In 1909, state 
money was channeled to Placer County for the 
tran-Sierra route, right of way was acquired, 
bridges built, and a few years later the first motor 
highway over the pass to the west end of Donner 
Lake was put into service. Service was limited, 
however, because heavy snows continued to close 
the road completely during winter. Again, it was 
Placer residents who rose to the challenge. Each 
spring the people of Auburn and the surrounding 
area held what they quaintly called “a snow 
shoveling bee,” a massive, back-breaking dig that 
opened the road to traffic each season. These same 
citizens, by now a bit weary, persuaded highway 
officials in 1930 to purchase the first snow removal 
equipment for use on the pass, and a year later 
U.S. 40 finally became what optimistically was 
called an all-weather highway. In reality it was 
far from that. The trip over twisting, two-lane U.S. 
40 in winter was hazardous at best; and often, 
when cars stalled or trucks skidded, or when the 
not-unusual heavy storms struck, the road would 
be closed for hours or even days. 

In the late forties, the chambers of commerce in 
Auburn and Roseville joined in a campaign to have 
U.S. 40 widened, an effort that culminated with the 
first four-laning project in 1950 over an eight-mile 
stretch east of Auburn. In 1951, the Reno and 
Auburn chambers teamed up in an even more am- 
bitious program—to promote the four-laning of 
the entire distance between the two cities. This 
action led to widespread publicity and public sup- 
port for the idea, and the people of both California 
and Nevada were more than satisfied when U.S. 40 
was included as a part of the Interstate Freeway 
System established by Congress in 1956. 

Today most of the distance from Reno to Sacra- 
mento and on to San Francisco is spanned by new 
freeways. Only two sections remain to be built, 
one through Sacramento and another in Nevada 
west of Reno which is scheduled for contract this 
year. The most difficult project of all was the one 
completed in November — the freeway over the 
Sierra Nevada that cuts these mountains down. 








Cowboys in Europe 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39 


‘lo put their point across, they 
sponsored a three-course luncheon at 
the Savoy Hotel to which they in- 
vited representatives of the leading 
British travel agencies, airlines and 
the like, government officials and, 
naturally, the press. When the tables 
were cleared the English guests, some 
150 of them, were welcomed by Govy- 
ernor Sawyer, then shown a fast- 
paced, 45-minute slide show on 
Nevada. Following the luncheon Gov- 
ernor Sawyer slipped off to a series 
of appointments at the British 
Foreign Office and American Em- 
bassy while others of the delegation 








force they have yet witnessed. 














ain 


took the opportunity for a bit of 
sightseeing. 

After two short and rather frantic 
days in London, the white-hatted 
Nevadans scrambled aboard another 
plane and flew to Paris where it was 
much the same story all over again. 
Over the course of the next two weeks 
they then systematically and flam- 
boyantly repeated the process in a 
whole string of cities — Amsterdam, 
Hamburg, Berlin, Munich, Zurich, 
Milan and Rome. By the time the 
tour was over, although weary and 
something the worse for wear, they 
had succeeded in putting Nevada 
into the headlines all over Europe 
and — hopefully — into the travel itin- 
eraries of thousands of future tourists. 

Travel these days is big business 
in Europe as it is in America. During 
the first six months of 1964, for 
example, Europeans spent the con- 
siderable sum of six billion dollars 
on vacations. Although the greatest 
share of this money was spent in 
Europe, travel in the United States 
is on the upswing, higher by 31 per- 
cent last year as compared with 1963. 
Eager to encourage the trend, this 
country several years ago established 
the U. S. Travel Service and opened 
offices in several parts of the world 
to assist potential visitors. Governor 
Sawyer and the small committee 
which organized the Sell-Nevada 
Mission, as it came to be called, 
worked closely with U. S. Travel 
Service officials in Washington and in 
Europe to set up their tours, relying 
on them for hotel reservations, trans- 
lators and other support along the 
way. Five other states had preceded 
Nevada by sending similar delega- 
tions to Europe in recent months, but 
Nevada’s mission was unique in that 
it was not only the largest to date, 
but the first to be undertaken at no 
expense to the state. It was also, in 
the opinion of Travel Service officials 
who are now experts at the game, the 
most colorful and effective tour de 


The cowboy members of the dele- 
gation take a more cautious ap- 
proach. “We hesitate to predict what 
the tourist impact on Nevada will 
be,” they will tell you. “But we know 
we created a lot of good will in 
Europe, and we had a whale of a time 
in the process.” 
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Exciting Reading 
IN THE NEXT ISSUE 
MINING ON THE UPSWING 


A look at the mining scene in Nevada 
today, a far cry from the days of the 
Comstock. Automation, new minerals and 
processes have revived a vital western 
industry. 


TOMMYKNOCKERS! 
If you never met one, you will in 


the Fall issue! 
@ 


COLOR PORTFOLIO 


Spectacular Red Rock Canyon near 
Las Vegas. 


RENO AFTER DARK 


Rescheduled as the lead story in 
the Fall issue. 

















COMSTOCK CLOSEU 


The camera pries into the personal affairs of aging, 
ever-fascinating Virginia City 


Virginia City, like a movie queen who refuses to give up, manages to retain her 
charm in spite of the wrinkles. She proudly displays her mansions and ornate 
facades, and from C Street—from that steep, hillside location—she shows you a 
view fresh as the morning’s wild rose. On Sundays when the crowds are there 
and the pianos play, she still sings a girlish ragtime tune. 

But poke into the back streets and you catch the queen without her make-up. 
Philip Hyde took Virginia City by surprise one day, saw the wrinkles and the 
wear, saw the patterns and the shadows that keep the old town as beguiling as ever. 


PHOTOGRAPHED FOR NEVADA BY PHILIP HYDE 
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TRIANGLES-~—Steeples dominate in this 
collection of triangles. Find them in St. Mary’s (Opposite ) 
and St. Paul’s steeples, in roof lines, window 

frames and even in the peaks and ridges of 

those sage-covered hills in the background. 


Do, 











VERTICALS AND HORIZONTALS — Above 
the camera pulls conflicting lines into balance— 
the ups and downs of chimney pipes against 

the insistent cadence of wooden planks. 
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INV ASION—The camera closes in for 
determined snooping. You may feel 
that you’re invading someone’s 
privacy, but you will be intrigued 

by what’s happening here on a back 
street, early ona sunny day in 
Virginia City. 











about the 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Jean McElrath, author of the Ruby 
Valley story on page 4, knows the old- 
timers, the ranchers and the miners of 
Elko County as few people do; and, as 
few people can, she writes about them 
in her charming collection of yarns 
called Aged in Sage. The book, deserves 
a place in every western collection. 


Pauline DeWitt, who writes about 
Aurora (page 40), is curator of the 
Pasadena Historical Society. Although 
she has lived in and about Pasadena for 
46 years, she is a Nevada fan in good 
standing and spends all of her vacations 
poking about the state with her husband, 
a civil engineer. Last January, Mrs. De 
Witt received an award of merit for 
her work with the Pasadena Historical 
Society. 

The Segerbloms, Cliff and Gene, 
collaborated on their adventurous river 
story (page 28), Down the Colorado to 
Lake Mead. Articles by the talented 
husband and wife team have appeared in 
previous issues of this magazine, but 
this is the first time Cliff’s paintings have 
been featured. One of Nevada’s out- 
standing artists, Cliff was praised by the 
Clark County press for his recent 
Boulder City show. 


Donald L. Teague, a resident of 
Santa Paula, California, has a keen ap- 
preciation for Nevada scenery as is 
apparent in the pictures he took for 
Stark and Simple, page 50. 


Philip Hyde, well-known West Coast 
photographer is perhaps best known for 
the sensitive and dramatic views, mostly 
scenic, he has taken for various Sierra 
Club books and publications. He departs 
abruptly from his usual Sierra haunts 
to cast a penetrating eye on Virginia 
City, page 58. 


PHOTO CREDITS 


Ruby Valley Ranchers, photos by 
Adrian Atwater, highway staff photo- 
grapher. 


Sierra Nevada Breakthrough, photos 
provided by the California Division of 
Highways. The editor is grateful to Les 
Koritz, editor of California Highways and 
Public Works, for background material; 
and to William Engel, Public Information 
Officer for the Nevada Department of 
Highways, who did research for the 
article. 


First Piano in Camp, illustrations by 
Florence Kerechuk. 


Down the Colorado to Lake Mead, 
photos and paintings by Cliff Segerblom. 


Aurora, all photos by Adrian Atwater 
except the two views on page 45 which 
were provided by the author. 


Stark and Simple, photos by Donald 
S. Teague. 


Comstock Close-up, photos by Philip 
Hyde. 




















NEVADA 


NOTEBOOK By LES ALDON 





REMEMBER THAT GIGANTIC, 
unpainted, run-down Victorian 
school building in Virginia City? 
You may not recognize it next 
time you visit the Comstock 
because, if all goes well, it’s about 
to have a much-deserved, much- 
needed face lifting. Lady Luck 
smiled on the old Fourth Ward 
School this spring when the 
Legislature, in a benevolent, far- 
seeing and perhaps slightly senti- 
mental mood, appropriated 
$15,000 to the Virginia City res- 
toration fund. 


THE MONEY WON’T GO FAR. 
To put the vegetating old struc- 
ture back into apple-pie shape 
would take at least $35,000. But 
at least it’s a start, a mighty 
noble one at that, and the begin- 
ning of a program that may 
eventually lead to the renovation 
of others of those nearly forgot- 
ten buildings on Sun Mountain’s 
slope. 


FOR YEARS AND YEARS every- 
one has agreed that something 
should be done to save Virginia 
City. But it took a live-wire 
group called, not unexpectedly, 
the Virginia City Restoration 
Commission to get the wheels 
turning. Headed by Reno attor- 
ney Thomas A. Cooke, the Com- 
mission begged, pleaded and 
persuaded to get that $15,000. 


WHERE WILL THE REST of the 
money come from? Tom Cooke 
hopes it can be raised right there 
on the hill, by Virginia City citi- 
zens themselves—perhaps with a 
little help from outside. And 
what will the school be used for? 
Most suitably as a museum, 
Cooke thinks, although this will 
be determined by the towns- 
people. The place is full of 
nothing but space. Enough room 
for all of Nevada’s 17 counties, 
and each, if it likes, can stage its 
own show. 


IN A RELATED and equally 
imaginative move, the Legisla- 
ture gave status to the Nevada 
Heritage Association and 
adopted the group as an Official 
state agency. The Heritage 
Association has set its sights 
high. Among other things it 
hopes to accomplish—to rebuild 
the tracks, overhaul the engines 
and put the V&T railroad back 
into service between Virginia and 
Carson. Hold back you rail fans 
—and who isn’t? We'll let you 
know when the steam whistles 
are blowing. 


IN LAS VEGAS it’s building of 
a different kind, and it’s getting 
to be a habit. What else but 


another tallest building in the 
state—yes, a new one. This time 
it’s Sam Boyd’s pride and joy, 
the sky-scraping Mint tower on 
Fremont Street. It opened with 
typical Las Vegas razzle-dazzle 
last month—two aerialists doing 
crazy things in space from atop 


the Mint. 


WILDFLOWERS. Greatest crop 
in maybe 25 years according to 
our man in Las Vegas. Big run 
on color film, he reports. It’s 
been raining this spring in Clark 
County. 





AND ART. The entire state’s 
art-minded, art-collecting, art- 
talking. In Reno, for example, 
they’re flocking to a quaint, out- 
of-the-way fieldstone place on 
Pine Ridge Drive, off West 
Plumb Lane in case you’re look- 
ing for it. Looks like an old barn, 
which is exactly what it used to 
be before it was assigned a loftier 
role. Its proprietors, Linda Hale 
and Mary Lou Anthony, gave up 
when it came to a name. It’s The 
Gallery, they say, and how could 
anyone argue the point? Any- 
way, Linda and company are dis- 
playing work by outstanding 
Nevada and California artists, 
everything from paintings to 
sculpture, to ceramics. The girls 
are there Wednesday and Friday 
afternoons. On other days you 
can see the shows at the Nevada 
Gallery on Ralston Street and, 
of course, at the University 
Gallery in the Church Fine Arts 
Building. 
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THE FIRST PIANO 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49 





before morning? I’d like to see his face once before 
I die.” 

Goskin started up at the mention of the name. 
He knew Driscoll well. 

“He your brother! I’ll have him here in half 
an nour.” 

As Goskin dashed out into the storm the musi- 





cian pressed his hand to his side and groaned. 
Goskin heard the word “Hurry!” and sped down 
the ravine to Driscoll’s cabin. It was quite light in 
the room when the two men returned. Driscoll was 
pale as death. 

“My God! I hope he’s alive! I wronged him when 
we lived in England, twenty years ago.” 

They saw the old man had drawn the blankets 
over his face. The two stood a moment awed by 
the thought that he might be dead. Goskin lifted 
the blanket and pulled it down, astonished. There 
was no one there! 

“Gone!” cried Driscoll, wildly. 

“Gone!” echoed Goskin, pulling out his cash- 
drawer. “Ten thousand dollars in the sack, and 
the Lord knows how much loose change in the 
drawer!” 

The next day the boys got out, followed a horse’s 
track through the snow, and lost it on the trail 
leading toward Pioche. 

There was a man missing from the camp. It was 
the three-card-monte man, who used to deny point- 
blank that he could play the scale. One day they 
found a wig of white hair, and called to mind when 
the ‘“‘stranger” had pushed those locks back when 
he looked toward the ceiling for inspiration on the 
night of December 24, 1858. 
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